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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE?* 

C. DELISLE BUBNS. 

XT' NOWLEDGE which seems vital to us has been in the 
•*■ »• past called religions. The vast majority of those 
who are interested in other things than filling their pocket 
and going to sleep in the intervals, go to the churches ; and 
there they are supposed to be given a view of the world 
and of life which is fundamental, as opposed to the less 
profound knowledge which they need for their business. 
Thus it is implied that arithmetic may be useful for the 
merchant, or chemistry for the physician; but that as men 
and women we need, for the whole of life, a knowledge 
which is more comprehensive. Further, it may be said 
that science, history, and philosophy give knowledge of 
the ordinary world, but that they do not give that glamor 
which we need for making life endurable: they do not 
seem to give that interest and importance to the indi- 
vidual action which has been and may still be- derived 
from religious creed. It would follow that there must be 
two kinds of knowledge: one, that of philosophy and 
science, which refers to the ordinary world of every day, 
and another, religious knowledge, which, referring also 
to the exceptional or more intense experience, gives to 
life its value and its interest. And thus we may be sup- 

* An address delivered before the Ethical Society of Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1913. 
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posed to find in modern knowledge statements about the 
world and life which are true as far as they go, but are 
utterly inadequate for the deeper needs of men. 

I propose to show that the supposed contrast does not 
in fact exist, — which will be a platitude to most thinkers, 
— and that only one kind of knowledge is possible. This 
means that there is no such thing as 'religious,' as op- 
posed to scientific or philosophical knowledge. But, 
further, I propose to trace the origin of the mistake, and 
to show why it became possible for anyone to suppose 
that there were two kinds of knowledge, religious and 
scientific. And, lastly, the final dissolution of the mistake 
will be shown to have come from the discovery of history. 

First, then, let us consider what religious knowledge is 
supposed to do. It is to infuse something of interest and 
importance into what seems to be a trivial succession of 
monotonous days. We need some kind of relief from the 
burdensome detail of ordinary business ; and many go to 
the old creeds and hear the old sermons in order to sup- 
ply that need. At first sight, we may be supposed to have 
from modern science, history, and philosophy such gain 
as may be counted in the terms of good ventilation, elec- 
tric light, or new social institutions. Material gains with- 
out number may be counted to the credit of modern 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, we may have to put to the credit 
of the ancient creeds the cathedrals of Europe and the 
poetry of a Dante or a Milton. And how, it may be 
asked, dare we compare the supply of material needs with 
the more splendid effects of religious creed? Are the ma- 
terial resources of the twentieth century more valuable 
than the spiritual resources of the thirteenth! A differ- 
ence in effect argues a distinction in the cause, and re- 
ligious knowledge is commonly treated as the cause, or at 
least one among many causes, of the splendor of medieval 
art. This, then, is in the mind of all who oppose the two 
kinds of knowledge. Of what value is the supposed 
proof? First, it is clear that, even if we count to the 
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credit of ancient creeds the architecture or poetry of other 
days, we cannot well decide which creed is the better. If 
I am to believe in the Trinity in order to produce a medi- 
eval cathedral, why may I not believe in Athena in order 
to produce the Parthenon? If we are to accept a creed 
because of its emotional or artistic value, we should 
never be able to choose at all between creeds that are ab- 
solutely contradictory; for the architecture and poetry 
of the Greeks are just as valuable as those of the Middle 
Ages. 

Clearly, then, even if the creeds were causes of the art 
of the past (a very doubtful proposition), we should not 
be able to accept any one creed: for that would be to ex- 
clude the others. It does not follow, because we find, in 
the past, a great poetry and a theological creed and, in the 
present, a less great art and a scientific view of the world, 
that the creed gives glamor to life and science does not. 

But the origin of the supposed contrast is more im- 
portant than the present statement of the mistake. The 
position in which we find ourselves is the result of fairly 
recent changes. Fifty or sixty years ago, the contrast be- 
tween these two types of truth was not supposed to ex- 
ist. There was then, and in popular language there had 
been for centuries, only one truth about the nature of the 
world and human history, and this was what is now called 
the religious truth of the creeds. Theologians, like Ock- 
ham, and a few mystics may have long maintained the 
existence of two kinds of truth, one, that of theology, and 
the other, that of philosophy; but the contrast never be- 
came popular and was always condemned by authorities 
as leading to the disintegration of the Church. 

The creed was not regarded as having religious value, 
in the sense in which this is contrasted with scientific ac- 
curacy. All truths about life and the world were of one 
kind, and these were ultimate. Religious knowledge 
meant knowledge about certain subjects, and about those 
subjects it was the only truth. If there was more than one 
kind of truth, the difference was due to a difference of 
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subject-matter. Such was the popular view. The theo- 
logical philosophers of the Middle Ages, who indeed 
formed what is called 'revealed religion' in so far as it is 
a connected system, were more subtle. They knew that 
there was a possibility of knowledge about the subject- 
matter dealt with in the creed, which knowledge was ' sci- 
entific' They were puzzled by the existence of Plato and 
Aristotle. And, therefore, they supposed that the nature 
of Grod might in part be 'scientifically' shown; yet even 
here the subject-matter could not be quite exhausted by 
'reason.' Thus it remained possible for a special kind of 
subject-matter, and that the most important, to be dealt 
with only in creeds. It was the most important because 
it concerned the number of things we are to call 'real' 
and the standards we are to adopt of right and wrong. 
Thus far, then, the only ultimate truth about the universe 
was to be found in theological statements. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, a new belief 
became gradually popular with respect to the structure of 
the world. What we call the evolutionary hypothesis 
was in the air. It was not that the majority of men un- 
derstood science, but simply that, with respect to our view 
of the world, the atmosphere was changed. Up to this 
time the statements about creation, the development of 
human history from decadence in original sin up to the 
birth of Christ, — all this would have been accepted as 
•practically the only real knowledge with respect to the 
world and human life. And, in the changed atmosphere, 
theologians for a time maintained that the new views were 
false. This was a perfectly reasonable position, and the 
theologians were correct in regarding the two views as 
incompatible. But now there is hardly anyone who says 
that the new scientific view of development is altogether 
false; and the result of this unreasonable moderation has 
been the mistaken idea that there can be two kinds of 
truth, one religious and the other scientific, one to sup- 
ply our emotional and the other our intellectual needs. 
It was found necessary to allow that science and history 
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do contain true statements, but it was still hoped that 
the older statements of the creed could he maintained, 
for their moral effect or their emotional value. The con- 
flict or contrast in its present form is, therefore, com- 
paratively new. It is not a repetition of the old medieval 
contrast between theology and philosophy. The partial 
and grudging acceptance of science and philosophy, as 
absolutely true, was made by 'liberal' theologians; but 
the old creeds were still supposed to have a religious value 
which the new beliefs had not. This, however, was a 
transition soon passed over, and step by step the theo- 
logians gave place as regards the ultimate truth about the 
universe. 

I now come to the new situation, in which it appears 
that there cannot be any contrast between the religious 
truth and the truth of science, history, or philosophy, ex- 
cept that which depends on the difference between truth 
and falsehood. It became obvious, soon after the Evo- 
lutionary Theory had been made public property, that the 
new truth would corrode the old. And this revolution 
was wrought not by science, but by history. The dis- 
covery of history really produced a change of mental at- 
mosphere such as cannot be paralleled even in the change 
due to Darwinian science; and we are, as yet, at the very 
beginning of the revolution. It was history, and not sci- 
ence or philosophy, which most effectually showed the ex- 
istence of only one kind of truth. History made the com- 
promise of 'liberal'' theologians impossible: when the 
creed and the Bible could be regarded as historical 
growths, the division between 'religious' and other truths 
could no longer be held. 

First, it was found that the language of the creed or 
the Bible, with respect to world-history or such facts as 
the Incarnation, was precisely the same as the language 
of science at the date at which the creed appeared. It 
had been implied before this that the statements of the 
creed were ' divine ' and the statements of modern science 
were 'human'; but that distinction disappeared. A new 
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distinction appeared, not between divine and human, but 
between human in the eighth and human in the twen- 
tieth century. The language of the creeds was seen to 
be not the language of God, but of our ancestors. It fol- 
lowed that as far, at any rate, as the language was a 
guide, what was ordinarily called 'religious' truth was 
simply the scientific or philosophic truth of a former age. 
The distinction was one of date, not of subject-matter or 
of kind. The creed could no longer be analyzed as it 
stood, and as though it were a universal or timeless ex- 
pression of ideas, but it fell into a place in the general 
development of human thought. And to some, indeed, 
this implied a removal of anything 'divine' from the 
creeds of men; but clearly, if the contrast of divine and 
human will not hold, and the eighth century philosophy 
of the Apostles' Creed is just as human as the nineteenth 
century Darwinian hypothesis, we may also say truly that 
the creed of each century is 'divine' in the same sense as 
the creed of the other. The argument which proves all 
truths to be 'scientific' or philosophical would equally 
well prove all truths to be 'religious.' Thus the com- 
promise of liberal theologians was unnecessary, as much 
because there was nothing profane or irreligious in new 
statements as because there was nothing peculiarly sacred 
in old statements. And if it is granted that there is no 
distinction of kind between scientific and religious truth, 
religion had nothing to lose in the defeat of theology. 

Secondly, it was seen that the statements of the creeds 
in former ages had been continually changing. The het- 
erodoxy of one generation was the orthodoxy of the next. 
And it was obvious that the selection of the creed of any 
one date as correct was either arbitrary or it was due to 
an idea of truth not derived from the creed. Hitherto, 
again, theologians had spoken as though, for example, the 
Apostles' Creed had always contained the same state- 
ments or as though the Bible had always been in its pres- 
ent form; and it was customary to compare the precision 
and unchangeableness of dogma with the fluctuations of 
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scientific hypothesis. But now the historians discovered 
the gradual and quite experimental growth of creed and 
Bible. I need not go into the development of Higher 
Criticism and the History of Dogma. Nearly everyone 
knows how, step by step, sometimes through exaggera- 
tions afterwards corrected, but always steadily forward, 
the historians of the nineteenth century worked, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, toward a disintegration of the old views. 
And the result on the intellectual atmosphere surround- 
ing 'religion' is obvious. Educated men could no longer 
believe in the existence of a kind of statement which was 
absolved from the tentativeness and continual correction 
of science, history, and philosophy. Once again, there- 
fore, all statements about life or the world were seen to 
be of one kind, and there was no distinction of kind be- 
tween religious and other truth. 

It is clear, however, that there might still remain a 
vague feeling in favor of the old creeds, though they may 
be no longer maintained as true in the same sense as sci- 
ence is true. There would still remain some sort, of con- 
trast between what is given by the creeds and what is 
given by science, history, and philosophy. And, for my 
part, I think we must admit this. "What is derived by 
'religious' men from their creed is not ordinarily derived 
from modern views of the world by those to whom the 
old creeds are useless. 

The question now is : How does the psychological effect 
of creed differ from the psychological effect of modern 
science or philosophy, if both address themselves to the 
intelligence? The evidence is, of course, in part personal. 
One must have experienced the effect of creed, ungrudg- 
ingly believed, and one must also have experienced the 
effect of modern views, unhesitatingly accepted ; but there 
is evidence also in autobiographical literature by which 
we may judge of the diverse effect of creed and of mod- 
ern views. There are two points in which psychologically 
the old creeds came to have the advantage, that is to say, 
in which they are more effective as influencing character. 
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In this sense they are spoken of as more vital or as giv- 
ing more glamor to life. 

1. First, the creed is a systematized expression of the 
world-view of one completed period in civilization, 
whereas modern knowledge is only a name for an unsys- 
tematized collection of statements about the universe, 
being gradually changed in a changing social environ- 
ment. The effect of one fairly consistent system of beliefs 
is certainly greater than that of disconnected formulas, 
when we refer to our widest interests as men. The ad- 
vantage that modern views may have in business or in 
the detail of life is lost when they come to be applied to 
the problem of life as a whole. And their disconnected- 
ness is, therefore, what is referred to by all who suppose 
that they are not 'vital' or do not give life any 'glamor.' 

But this disconnectedness is not essential to modern 
knowledge and, in a sense, is only due to a state of tran- 
sition. It is not sufficient to make of modern knowledge 
a system of statements different m kind from those of 
the creeds; and it follows that the new knowledge can- 
not be contrasted with any other kind called 'religious' 
except in so far as it is unsystematized. We have, in- 
deed, proof that the beginnings of system in modern 
knowledge do produce psychologically the same sort of 
effect as the old creeds did. For, those who follow the 
details of science and history into what they imply as to 
the whole of life, find a glamor or a vital importance in 
modern knowledge at least as great as any that came 
from creeds. To them human history appears as a long 
effort upwards from the blind forces which made us, from 
the ape and tiger barbarism which still clutches at us, to- 
ward a future yet unexplored and unimagined. And if 
human life is more than a trivial episode in an uncon- 
scious universe, the earth also is glorious. No longer the 
center of the heavenly spheres, it swings in the void upon 
an infinite but determined path. The universe is more 
various and complex than it was once imagined to be. 
And, surely, it is not possible, the whole being thus 
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grasped, to find more 'vital' importance in a statement 
of creation and final conflagration of a world in which a 
simple division of good and evil, God and Devil, is the 
ultimate meaning of the human drama. But the whole 
must he grasped, for without that there is no possibility 
of regarding modern knowledge as 'religious,' in so far 
as 'religious' means 'vital' and universal in its interests. 
In school and university, we still go, for example, from 
French to German, and there seems to he no reason for 
passing from one subject in the curriculum to another. 
The connection is incidental. Human life itself is not 
definitely viewed as a whole, and our knowledge of the 
world depends upon a jumble of disconnected 'subjects.' 
An unsystematized education leads to an unsystematic 
and disconnected succession of views : and true education 
should give not 'views,' but a point-of-view. We require, 
therefore, of modern knowledge that it should result in a 
consistent and connected view of life and the world : and 
until we have this, it must be ineffective for many minds 
if compared with ancient creeds ; for there are not many 
who are able or have opportunity to work out for them- 
selves the implications of the fragmentary science or his- 
tory they are taught at school. 

2. In the second place, the creed combines poetry with 
science. Its statements are practically effective some- 
times, even when scientifically untrue. But in modern 
science or philosophy we have often so exact and unim- 
aginative a formula that, in common language, we may 
speak of 'barren' science or 'bare' facts of history. 
Knowledge in science, history, or philosophy may have 
become dry and lifeless; for at least to the many, even 
among those who reject the ancient creeds, it seems to 
have no vital meaning. 

Now, the poetic value of some statements in the creeds 
have been an embarrassment to apologists. They have 
often tried to prove as scientifically true what is only 
effective as poetry; and their efforts have been as ob- 
viously foolish as would be the attempt to show that 
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Shelley's statement about a skylark, — "Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit: Bird thou never wert," 1 — is good ornithol- 
ogy. A statement may be effective as poetry and false 
as science: but, on the other hand, a statement need not 
be false as science in order to be effective as poetry. And 
if this is so, the modern view of the world may be made 
as practically effective as any ancient view. "We may be 
able to state our knowledge with the enthusiasm of the 
poet and not only with the exactness of the scientist. 

But, here again, it follows that modern knowledge is 
not essentially different in kind from what used to be 
called religious knowledge. The difference is due to an 
unessential deficiency in the rendering of the new view 
of the world. Knowledge has often been compared to 
food, and in a sense we may suppose that modern knowl- 
edge, in its present forms, has all the best qualities of 
food, but it is tasteless, unpalatable, and not easily di- 
gestible. For that reason it is often said to lack 'vital' 
importance, since the food which abstractly may be the 
best for the needs of the moment may be almost useless 
to the patient with a weak digestion. 

Once again we have evidence that, when poetically ap- 
prehended, modern knowledge supplies just that glamor 
and 'vital' interest which is expected of religious knowl- 
edge. But that only appears when a genius in literary 
expression clothes the dry bones of science and history 
and raises to life the dust of philosophy. The trite com- 
parison of Darwin and Huxley shows this contrast be- 
tween the effectiveness of literary expression as against 
the 'barren' argument of perhaps a greater man. Thus, 
if poetic expression will eliminate the distinction in psy- 
chological effects between creed and science, it follows 
that science and philosophy may be 'religious' in the same 
sense as the older creed is. They will affect character, 
give glamor to life, and become what is usually called 
'vital.' 

3. If, however, in systematization and poetic quality, 
the ancient creeds have an advantage, we cannot allow 
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them credit for another peculiarity which is often praised. 
I mean the conclusiveness of their statements where there 
is not evidence enough to warrant a conclusion. It may 
be said that there is evidence for a conclusion as to im- 
mortality or preexistence and such issues; and if the 
statements of the creed are regarded as based on evi- 
dence, then I have no objection to them, although I may 
regard them as false. But it is sometimes said that their 
value consists in supplying certainty in default of evi- 
dence, and this is a deficiency, not an advantage in creeds. 
In the past, men praised that courage which accepts a 
statement without any evidence. We are now convinced 
that a finer courage refuses to accept any conclusion until 
there is evidence; for it requires courage as well as hon- 
esty to be content to wait and to admit our ignorance if 
we have no evidence which warrants a conclusion. And 
although knowledge of what occurs at death or birth may 
be most important, we may have to act without such 
knowledge. It is no advantage to create a certainty 
where none rationally can be proved, if for no other rea- 
son, for this at least that the lack of foundation may be 
discovered and so the unfounded statement may bring 
doubt upon other quite reasonable statements. The un- 
settlement and even the destruction of moral standards 
by reasoning among the half-educated is often due to the 
fact that the same amount of certainty has been assigned, 
in the creeds they once believed, to unfounded and to 
reasonable statements. The strength of a system of be- 
lief is the strength of the weakest proposition which goes 
to the make of it. The whole building totters because of 
a few substitutes for real stone. But if the weaker sub- 
stitute be recognized for what it is, we may be on the 
watch to change it when it endangers the building. Thus, 
we may accept many hypotheses, still unproved in our 
view of the world, but we must be prepared to reject them 
when the evidence changes. 

It may be that very few are able to derive from modern 
views, even if systematized and poetic, that 'vital' inter- 
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est which has come from ancient creeds. Many are still 
unable to do without dogma even after they have seen the 
falsehood of old dogmas. That is to say, they do not 
really understand the nature of modern knowledge, and 
they suppose it to be as certain as the ancient dogmatic 
teaching was supposed to be. Therefore they attempt to 
make a new system of belief certain in the same way as 
the ancient creed. But if what I have said is true, scien- 
tific dogma is a contradiction in terms. Neither science, 
nor history, nor philosophy offers us any certainty which 
does not depend on evidence, and the evidence is always 
changing. Scientific dogmatism has even less excuse for 
existence than the old ecclesiastical dogmatism; and if 
anyone cannot do without absolute certainty of the an- 
cient kind, he must do without modern knowledge. The 
bare acceptance of new conclusions does not really con- 
stitute a change of attitude. Hence, many institutions 
which claim to take the place of the churches simply add 
other churches to the list. They attempt to supply re- 
ligious knowledge in the old sense, even though every ar- 
ticle of the new creed is different from those in the ortho- 
dox creeds. They give dogmatic certainty because dog- 
matic certainty is wanted; and their directors are blind 
to the distinction between what the people want and what 
they need. 

It is clearly implied in what has been said that there 
never has been any knowledge which was not based on 
evidence, and that in all creeds, whether recognized or 
not, there has been a difference of value in different state- 
ments. The lack of certainty in some of the hypotheses 
of modern knowledge is precisely the same as it was in 
some ancient dogmas which may not be absolutely un- 
true. Therefore I have spoken of the certainty which was 
supposed to belong to the old creeds, and the supposi- 
tion, I have implied, was a mistake. If in modern knowl- 
edge we have to do without certainty about what hap- 
pens at death, the believers in the old creeds have no ad- 
vantage; since although they may have been certain of 
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immortality, they should not have been so unless the evi- 
dence was conclusive. The advantage of having cer- 
tainty, where not justifiable, is only the advantage of 
blindness. We think we see what we do not, and it may 
be an advantage to fall over a cliff under the impression 
that we see solid earth where there is nothing. I do not 
know. Some, however, prefer to know the worst before 
they come upon it. 

I have attempted to show, then, that religious knowl- 
edge is not different in kind from scientific knowledge, 
but that it is scientific or philosophical knowledge (1) 
systematized and (2) poetically expressed. And I have 
further pointed out that the dogmatic certainty derived 
equally from all articles of the ancient creed cannot be 
found in any form of modern knowledge. If we are still 
to speak of religious knowledge, that element in its older 
form must be omitted, and its place is supplied by the 
courage which dares to acknowledge ignorance. 

C. Delisle Burns. 
London, England. 



ETHICS AS A SCIENCE. 

CHARLES W. SUPER. 

TV /T OST young men who were students in an American 
•»■*■* college before the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can recall that the terms ethics and psychology were 
not often used as titles of text-books. The subjects now 
dealt with under these heads were known as Mental and 
Moral Science. Among the most popular manuals were 
Francis Way land's "Elements of Moral Science," which 
first appeared in 1835, and his "Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy," published about twenty years later. The 
same may be said of Noah Porter's "Human Intellect," 
published in 1868, and of his "Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence," which was given to the public in 1868. The term 



